HEREDITY.

ing* in the most general way, such that the qualities
with which we start in life, resemble more or less
closely those of our ancestors, I may also assume
that, in some form or other, the doctrine of evolution
must be accepted : and that all living things now in
the world are the descendants, more or less modified,
of the population which preceded them, I proceed
to ask whether, as some people appear to believe, the
acceptance of this doctrine in the most unqualified
form, would introduce any difficulty into our primary
ethical conceptions. I will also at once give my
answer. I do not believe that it introduces any diffi-
culty whatever. I do believe that the general theory
of evolution tends in very important ways to give
additional distinctness to certain ethical doctrines;
although, to go at all fully into the how and the why
would take me beyond my present purpose. All that
I have to argue to-day is, that a belief in " heredity "
need not be a stumbling-block to any reasonable
person.

I cannot doubt that the popular mind is vaguely
alarmed by the doctrine. I read, the other day, a
novel by a well-known author, of which, so far as I
can remember, the main substance was as follows:
A virtuous doctor (his virtue had some limitations)
studied the problem of heredity, and had read Darwin,
and Herbert Spencer, and Weissmann, and all the